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THE CRADLE OF THE AUTUMN 
By Carl R. Krafft 



A Painter Poet of the OzarJcs 



By LENA M. McCAULEY 



IT IS the privilege of those whose life work 
is spent with palette and brush in the arts, 
to serve their country with as warm a fidel- 
ity as if they took the sword or enforced its 
laws in the seats of the mighty. Patriotism 
inspires a love for Mother Earth on which 
we live, the hills and vales or broad reaching 
plains of the homeland. And whatever art 
can give to make clearer the vision of native 
beauty, to awaken an appreciation for the 
mystery of moods of nature, or the glory of 
sunrise and sunset and the ever-changing 
skies of the infinite heavens, thrills the human 
spirit to a keener spirituality and broadens 
a love of country, a patriotism of the highest 
type. 

And so it is that the painter of landscape 
has the mission of a soldier to invite the citi- 
zen to think on these things. What the 
painter offers of a glorified scene of America 



appeals to the eyes with greater force than 
does the printed page. Like the man without 
music in his soul, he without receptivity to 
natural aspect of the unspoiled field or wood- 
land, "is fit for stratagems and strife." Art 
lives with a noble mission, and the art that 
has given Italy and France and England and 
Germany immortal pictures is the same art 
that at this hour is wreathing laurels for 
paintings of the Ozarks, the Berkshires, the 
great hill countries east and west and the 
peace-loving prairies of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

With this in mind it is interesting to dwell 
upon the career of Carl Rudolph Krafft, one 
of the younger painters of the Chicago re- 
gion, who is serving his country incidentally, 
as well as adding to the wealth of American 
art, while spending his summers with the 
Societv of Ozark Painters in Missouri. In this 
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OZARK ZEPHYRS 
By Carl R. Krafft 



— Awarded Englewood Woman's Club Prize, 1915 



connection it is fitting to remember that the 
element of locality has played a vital part in 
permanent work. There are so-called artists 
who discuss vaguely the needlessness of sub- 
ject and the meanderings of art for art's sake, 
whatever that may mean. On the other hand, 
against them are ranged the facts that the 
first independent step in American landscape 
painting was taken by men of the Hudson 
River School, who marveled at the Catskills, 
and Niagara, and went west to the Rocky 
Mountains to reproduce the splendor of the 
natural attractions of the republic of the 
United States. And later came George 
Inness, each of whose periods is rich in the 
poetry of definite regions, and today the con- 
temporary landscapists confess that their in- 
spiration had birth at Center Bridge, Pa., 
in New England, on Cape Cod, in the Far 
West on the rim of the Can von of the Colo- 



rado, at Taos, in the desert, in the Mississippi 
Valley or the remote Pacific Coast. The 
Painter as well as the Poet must have a theme 
on which he can construct his fabric of love- 
liness or grandeur. 

The Society of Ozark Painters making 
known to the multitudes of picture viewers 
at great exhibitions east and west, the sin- 
gular beauty of the mountain country of Mis- 
souri, has been before the national public a 
comparatively few years. It is the good for- 
tune of this small group of men, Carl R. 
Krafft, Rudolph F. Ingerle, F. B. Nuderscher, 
O. E. Berninghaus, and Carl Waldeck, who 
have studios in Chicago or St. Louis, to have 
discovered a virgin territory, unhackneyed, 
unknown to nature lovers and artists at large. 

At the winter exhibitions in great cities, 
their canvases have appeared without flour- 
ish of trumpets and before many days on 
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view have won hosts of friends who have 
taken delight in the unusual themes, the fresh 
quality of the poetic note, and perceived the 
spontaneous appeal of the picturesque land- 
scape of an original character among the cur- 
rent styles of painting to which society has 
grown familiar. 

Each of the men named have executed 
meritorious landscapes which retain the en- 
thusiasm and elasticity of first impressions to 
a high degree, and while the Society of Ozark 
Painters deserve eloquent chronicles of its 
own, the records of Mr. Krafft and his phe- 
nomenal rise in public favor will be taken as 
an individual instance at the present writing. 

Like many another artist who has attained, 
Mr. Krafft began his life work with that 
practical schooling which "learns to do by 
doing." The discipline of commercial work 
in design developed practical ability in funda- 
mental lines. He learned to draw, to exercise 



judgment, to know that art is labor as well 
as the play of fancy. And having established 
himself in an honorable business that com- 
manded a living and the respect of his asso- 
ciates, he gave his leisure to the finer phases 
of the art of painting. At the Palette and 
Chisel Club he met an atmosphere of ideals 
and companions who appreciated his aims. 
Without infringing upon his work in com- 
mercial art, he studied at the Palette and 
Chisel Club classes in hours he could spare, 
waiting patiently until he was free from the 
fetters of indecision and the old rules which 
valued in design for advertising or the like 
were useless in aesthetic expression. After 
three years he had the courage to exhibit at 
the Art Institute following an inspiring sum- 
mer in the Ozarks, and at once came his re- 
ward, the Englewood Woman's Club Prize in 

Although previously Mr. Krafft had made 




DREAMLAND 
By Carl R. Krafft 



Oioned by Mr. Samuel B. Weinberger 
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NOVEMBER SNOW 
By Carl R. Krafft 



a one-man show of twenty-six paintings at 
the Palette and Chisel Club gallery in 19 14, 
and surprised his associates by his interest in 
the moods- of nature and an unusual facility 
to suggest atmospheric conditions, the larger 
art world had known little of his coming into 
the circle of the Chicago painters. As a ruk 
Cne man using his best hours in commercial 
art becomes an adept in realistic, almost pho- 
tographic effects. Frequently the artist who 
would break away into more imaginative 
painting finds himself fettered by these ex- 
actions. Fortunately for Mr. Kraflt, his 
hand, like his fancy, proved to be free ; he 
could forget the plain talk of the advertising 
drawing and let his brush and color interpret 
his dream. 

It was this subtle quality, entrancing the 
imagination, that brought the jury of the 
Englewood Woman's Club to declare his two 



paintings of 1915 the most promising of the 
work of the younger artists and to signify 
their faith in his future. The following sum- 
mer he went again to the Ozarks and that 
winter at the twentieth annual exhibition by 
the Artists of Chicago and Vicinity five paint- 
ings, "Silver Mist," "Turkey Creek Valley," 
"One Autumn Afternoon," "October in the 
Ozarks/" and "The Charm of the Ozarks," 
were admitted by the jury and hung in the 
Art Institute, adding a new note of beauty 
to the collection. "The Charm of the 
Ozarks," a landscape with the silvery blue 
mist concealing the woodecl hills, suggesting 
mystery and romance in a color scheme of 
alluring values, won the unanimous vote of 
the jury of the Municipal Art League and 
was purchased for the permanent collection of 
the Municipal Art Gallery, an historical group 
of works by the artists of Chicago. 
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That appreciation by the public sought by 
the artist and stimulating to his ambition 
came to Mr. KrafTt, enabling him to give up 
"pot boiling" to a certain extent and to de- 
velop his talent in the direction of landscape. 
In the winter of 1916 he exhibited with the 
Peoria Society of Allied Arts and left a paint- 
ing to hang in their permanent collection. He 
had already undertaken annual exhibitions at 
St. Louis, and this season sold an important 
work, 'The Key to the Ozarks," besides other 
canvases to private buyers. His Chicago pa- 
trons increased in numbers. Another picture 
went to the Civic Commission for the Encour- 
agement of Local Art, purchased from the 
fund appropriated by the City Council of Chi- 
cago to acquire a gallery of the works of 
Chicago painters which should be circulated 
in public buildings, including the schools, and 
during the summer of 1916 was hung with 
the Municipal Art Gallery at the Municipal 
Pier, the first public collection ever loaned 



for such an exhibition. 

As founder of the Society of Ozark Paint- 
ers, the artist confesses a devout allegiance to 
the region. The variety is practically inex- 
haustible. It is a curious wild country, a rich 
vegetation clothing rugged hills made up of 
stones of a glacial moraine between which 
wind creeks and rivers of rapid currents and 
sparkling waters fed by springs, on whose 
banks there is now and then a meadow of 
idyllic beauty, so imbued with charm as to 
seem the haunt of fairyland. The earlier can- 
vases were composed on the White River near 
Hollister, Mo., and near the Gasconade, a 
picturesque stream equally beautiful. The 
summer of 1916, however, and the present 
autumn finds the artist and his family estab- 
lished in an old stone house in the Arcadia 
Valley near Pilot Knob. Letters to friends 
overflow with enthusiasm, a quotation from 
several indicates the spell of the country upon 
a painter susceptible to its beauty. 




THE CHARMS OF THE OZARKS 
By Carl R. Krafft 



-Municipal Art League Purchase, 1916 
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THE SWIMMING HOLE 
By Carl R. Kraft t 
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In a letter to the Vice-President of the 
Municipal Art League, Mr. Krafft writes : "I 
have just returned from a trip over Pilot 
Knob, where I was working on a large can- 
vas of a view showing the picturesque Ar- 
cadia Valley, with the rolling blue and purple 
ridges beyond. When it was time to stop 
painting, the sun was just setting over Shep- 
herd Hill. The unusual effect was grand, a 
bright amber light above the mountain blend- 
ing into a silver green changing to blue. 
Below the purple of Shepherd Mountain a 
light mist was forming in the valley. You 
would have enjoyed the beautiful color. My 
paint tubes began to itch again and so I 
squeezed them once more and made a quick 
sketch of the effect. You have to work fast 
and observe quickly to get the illusion, as it 
lasts but a few minutes. When I finished, it 
was getting too dark to see color. The moon 
was becoming brighter and drew my attention 
from the sunset. A very delicate haze of 
pearl-like pink above the hills in the east 
spread through the spectrum up to a cerulean 
blue in the sky above. The moon itself was 
close to silver. It was a Mezzanovich sub- 
ject. With this setting about me and the 
day's work over, I gathered my paint outfit 
and made double quick time to satisfy my ap- 
petite for supper at the house. 

"The paintings I have under Way have 
more spontaneity than any done before. The 
subjects are different, too. This is the first 
time I have been in Arcadia; the material 
differs in some respects from the places 
along the White River where I painted other 
seasons. It really takes a month until one 
gets into the 'swing of it/ There were sev- 
eral St. Louis painters here, but now Chicago 
has a monopoly on the scenery." 

In another letter to the writer, he says: 
"It is simply delightful down here. Every- 
thing seems to be smiling at us. The canvases 
I have under way, of course, are smiling, too. 
The Ozarks are always beautiful. At each 
season of the year they take on a new charm. 
Far over the landscape of rolling prairie, 
rugged ridges, and winding valley spreads the 
langorous blue haze like a translucent veil 
of finest silver. The sunbeams strike through 



this veil, touching the scarlets of maple and 
sumac, the gold of hickory and elm and the 
shades of brown of the oaks till all the hills 
glow as if a thousand rainbows had been shat- 
tered and sown broadcast by a giant hand. 
Faithful old bluffs, unwearied sentinels of the 
centuries, holding in their rugge*d embrace 
the winding sunlit valleys and nestling farms. 
The bluffs are the gateways to the Ozark 
Hills, rough and rock-strewn, and always in 
autumn have their forests of oak draped with . 
the purple of rich clusters of wild grapes. 

"The beautiful Arcadia Valley, where I am 
now sojourning, is a stretch of scenic coun- 
try surrounded by Ozark Mountains that 
tower hundreds of feet. The history of this 
region is as romantic as its landscapes are 
magnificent. Pilot Knob Fort has a grim 
record of war and defense in the Civil War. 
Pilot Knob Mountain is ghastly with gaping 
shafts, but its craggy peak rises to heights of 
visional advantage. Cedar Mountain, Shep- 
herd Mountain, Sunset Rock and Old Taum 
Sauk, whose superior crest is visible twenty- 
five miles, tower beyond closer ranges and 
foothills. The Shut-in is a turbulent stream 
of small proportions raging and speeding 
through a geological crevice and unites with 
the mountains and the beautiful village of 
Arcadia to charm the artist and to create a 
desire to paint the grandeur spread out on 
every side." 

It is interesting to recall that "The Shep- 
herd of the Hills' , country" made famous by 
Harold Bell Wright in the vicinity of the 
W r hite River, brought Mr. Krafft his first 
successes in sale of pictures after the sum- 
mer that he had painted in the vicinity of 
the White River, the Gasconade and the Big 
Piney. To be infatuated with the aesthetic 
side of a subject is a necessary condition to 
enthusiastic paintings. And art such as this 
which seems to have been grasped in a mo- 
ment of rapture is certain to convey its spirit 
to the viewer. 

A virile yet sensitive grasp of the mood of 
the hour transforms every canvas. Swiftness 
of execution no doubt assists in translating 
the magnetic force that attracts and holds one. 
Too often some well-painted picture with 
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which the critic can rind little fault leaves the 
observer cold. It is good, but it does not 
warm the fancy. But in all that Mr. Krafft 
has shown appears an inviting beauty. One 
must stop and look, although it is hard to 
define why. And as one stops the blue dis- 
tance, the veils of mist, the beauty of God's 
own country come back in the memory and 
seem outspread in reality beyond the frame 
of the canvas. It is a painter's power with 
a poet's feeling to make such effects possible. 

Questions of brush work or method interest 
craftsmen. And since this landscapist is in- 
terested in brush work and palette only as 
means to accomplish an end, and he has long 
known his technique., the fashions of laying 
on paint concern him not. What Mr. Krafft 
paints is a picture, and his pictures of the 
future promise even a finer quality than those 
of the present. 

The summer's work will be shown in exhi- 
bitions of the winter of 1916-17. The illus- 
trations accompanying this article tell as elo- 
quently as prints of black and white are able 
to do the aspects of the Ozarks that have 
interested him. Yet the color would give 
another element of fascination to "Ozark 
Zephyrs," "The Enchanted Hour," "Dream- 
land''* and "The Charms of the Ozarks" and 
"November Snow.'* If it was possible to com- 
pare the pictures of this summer with those 
of the former year, it would be noted that 
experience has developed selection, that the 
artistic instinct of decorative effects is more 
evident, and that mature reflection has en- 
riched the artistic outlook. 

With the Society of Ozark Painters, Mr. 
Krafft has studios at Hollister and Arcadia, 
Mo., and in Chicago. In midwinter certain 
paintings may be seen at his particular haunt 
at 606 A Michigan avenue. 




CARL R. KRAFFT 

In years to come, it is probable that the 
Society of Ozark Painters will be counted 
among the patriotic painters who drew the 
love of many aliens to America, and who 
bound her citizens in closer ties of devotion 
to her beauty. The army of painters of this 
order is increasing in the Far West group, 
that of Taos, those of the Carolinas, and other 
regions well known, ranking chronologically 
with the Ozark men. But the latter have the 
first joy of bringing to the great cities the 
spirit of the Missouri mountains with all the 
freshness of enthusiasm. And among them 
leading by force of deep appreciation is the 
landscape painter, Carl Krafft. 



